band of his gentlemen around him, he reflected that this
sullen rabble which he had led to its destruction was almost
as dangerous as any roundheads he would be likely to meet.
They would be quite capable of treating him as their
fathers had dealt with his. But he could not shake them off
just then, and the universal fear of pursuit was so con-
tagious that Charles became more and more alarmed.

** Although I could not get them to stand by me against
the enemy," he said years later of Leslie's troopers, "I
could not get rid of them now I had a mind to it/*

He rode among them with Lord Wilmot at his side, and
to this loyal cavalier he confided his plan. He would give
this beaten remnant of an army the slip, for it was no part
of his creed that a King should die with his followers out
of a mistaken notion that he owed them loyalty. Once
clear of his friends, he would make for London in disguise.
He might, he thought, be able to out-ride the news of his
defeat. In the capital he would perhaps be able to find
secure hiding places until he could be smuggled away to
the Continent.

A few minutes later he found an opportunity for avoid-
ing the fate of his army. The soldiers were keeping the
straight road for Scotland, and in the darkness their King
succeeded in turning off undetected into a side road. Some
sixty gentlemen, including Buckingham, "Wilmot, the Earl
of Derby and the Earl of Lauderdale, were with him. They
covered twenty miles that night and at dawn, nearly ready
to drop with exhaustion, they reached a pleasantly secluded
country house, Whiteladies, the residence of a Catholic
royalist who had fought bravely at Worcester and had
guided the little party to this retreat. Here they refreshed
themselves with bread and cheese and discussed possibilities
of escape. It was obviously impossible now to out-ride
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